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III — Notes on a Certain Use of the Reed, with Special 
Reference to Some Doubtful Passages 

By Prof. CAMPBELL BONNER 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

The number-less ways in which the Greeks and Romans 
made use of reeds and canes would furnish material for a 
large monograph, if anybody cared to undertake a tedious 
investigation which could, for the most part, produce only 
results of an obvious and predictable character. Such an in- 
vestigation lies far beyond the scope of this paper, which 
aims merely to throw some light upon a few well-known pas- 
sages in Greek literature by calling attention to a certain 
little-noticed use of the reed. 

The first of these passages is in Xenophon's Hellenica, ii, 
I, 1-4. It describes an abortive uprising among the men 
belonging to the Lacedaemonian fleet in Chios, during the 
winter of 406. In order that they might recognize one an- 
other and know their strength, the conspirators agreed that 
each should carry a reed as a token. Eteonicus, the com- 
mander, got wind of the affair, and was much disturbed when 
he saw how numerous the reed-bearers were. After some 
deliberation about the best plan of action, he took a party of 
fifteen men armed with daggers, and started out for a walk 
through the town. As it chanced, he fell in with a man suf- 
fering from ophthalmia, who was just coming away from a 
physician's office, carrying a reed. This man he put to 
death. When people asked why the man was killed, 
Eteonicus simply gave out the answer, " Because he had 
the reed." Thereupon, as the story spread, the conspirators 
threw away their reeds in alarm, and the plot came to nothing. 

At first reading the passage does not present difficulties. 
Certain questions arise, however, in connection with the reed 
carried by the conspirators (§1) and by the man with the eye 
disease (§ 3). In the first place, by way of anticipating objec- 
tions, it should be clearly stated that KoXanoi in these two 
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sections is " reed," and not " straw," as Grote and other his- 
torians render it. /caXa/ao? seems not to be used in the sense 
of " straw " unless it is accompanied by some such phrase as 
ToO aiTov, or is placed in some context which clearly indicates 
the meaning. Xen. Anab. iv, 5, 26, is not, in my opinion, an 
exception. 1 In the second place, what was the reed-token, 
and how was it carried .' Van Leeuwen, in a note on Ar. 
Nub. 1006, seems to think that it was a garland of small reeds 
worn on the head, comparing Athen. xv, 674b and the Aristo- 
phanes passage on which his note is based. But the passage 
becomes more intelligible, as will be shown later, if we regard 
the KdXa/io<; as a mere arbitrary symbol, serving no other pur- 
pose — perhaps a baton consisting of a joint or two of reed, 
and carried in the hand. There is other evidence for the use 
of short cuttings of reed as tesserae, or tokens; see Chron. 
Pasch. p. 490, 8 ff. ; Joan. Mai. p. 289, 13 ff., p. 322, i/ff. This 
is late testimony, of course, though the first two citations 
refer to an event of the reign of Commodus, when a wealthy 
citizen distributed reed-cuttings {KoKafimv avvro/Ma) as bread- 
tokens to the populace of Antioch. Cf. Themistius, p. 352, 34. 
The reed carried by the ophthalmia patient (§3) was doubt- 
less similar in kind and in general appearance to the reeds of 
the conspirators, else the object lesson given by the killing of 
the unfortunate man would have been without point. But 
how did this man happen to be carrying a reed .'' Was he 
one of the mutineers .'' That he did belong to the conspiracy 
seems to be the opinion of all the editors — at least that is 
the fairest inference to draw from their silence. This view is 
professed by the historians Grote and Abbott, and apparently 
by Bury also ; and it is certainly held by Dakyns, who trans- 
lates the sentence in question as follows : " Falling in with 
one of the reed-bearers, a man suffering from ophthalmia, 
who was returning from the surgeon's house, he put him to 

lit is perhaps rather flippant to suggest that those who translate "straw" 
here are misled by a modern analogy. But straws left lying in a liquid, as were 
the KaXafioi that Xenophon saw, would soon become flaccid and useless. Nor 
would he be likely to distinguish between larger and smaller sizes of straws. See, 
further, an observation of Niebuhr's, quoted in VoUbrecht's appendix aJ loc. 
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death." But is that what Xenophon says ? His words read 
thus : ivTVj^mv rivi 6(j)0a\fi.ia>VTt avOpcoirq) airtovTi e'f larpeiov, 
KoXafiov e'x^ovTi, aireKTetve. The order of thought is very dif- 
ferent from Dakyns's rendering, and besides, if Dakyns's 
view of the sentence is right, the details about the man's eye 
trouble and his visit to the physician are quite irrelevant. 
Certainly nothing in the words of Xenophon compels us to 
believe that this victim of Eteonicus was really a conspirator. 
It is possible, though no editor mentions this view, that 
some readers of the Hellenica understand by the icdXafio'i of 
§ 3 a walking-cane with which the ophthalmia patient was 
feeling his way. This interpretation would indeed give a 
needed connection between the apparently irrelevant detail 
of the eye disease and the carrying of the reed. On the 
other hand, it entails several difficulties. In the first place, 
Xenophon uses not tcaXafXivq ^aKTtjpia, but merely KaXa/xo'i, 
for both the token of the malcontents and the reed carried 
by the man with the eye trouble. But even if we admit that 
the word could be used for a walking-stick of reed, would 
such a cane be sufficiently distinctive to serve as a badge in 
a secret and dangerous plot ? We know from a familiar 
passage in the Anabasis (iv, 7, 26) that many soldiers carried 
walking-sticks when on the march, and when off duty these 
Lacedaemonian sailors and fighting men were as likely to 
use walking-canes as civilians were, and that whether they 
belonged to a conspiracy or not. It is true that we find 
no specific mention of walking-sticks made of KclXafio<i, and 
it is also true that most of the sticks shown on Attic vase- 
paintings are stout, knotted cudgels. But straight sticks of 
light material were known, as may be gathered from a glance 
at the article baculum in Daremberg-Saglio. Theophrastus 
{Hist. Plant, iii, 14, 4) characterizes the light wood of the 
arj/MvSa as good only for walking-sticks, and Pliny (iV. If. xiii, 
123) says that even ih^ ferula (vdpdr]^, giant fennel) was so 
used by old men because of its lightness. One is forced 
into a kind of dilemma: if reeds as walking-sticks were by 
no means unheard of, as seems probable, a walking-cane of 
this kind would hardly be a safe token. Outsiders might 
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carry them by mere chance. On the other hand, if one pre- 
fers to believe that the reed walking-stick was something of a 
rarity, it is a strange coincidence that the ophthalmia patient 
should have had it, unless he was a member of the con- 
spiracy, which for other reasons is not readily to be admitted. 

Perhaps the question may be cleared up by a more prac- 
tical consideration. It is really enough to say that there is 
no causal connection between the eye disease and the carry- 
ing of the walking-stick, because i ) an ophthalmia patient is 
not necessarily blind, and 2) because even if the disease were 
so far advanced as to obscure the sufferer's vision, he would 
not be likely, as long as the disease was in progress, to be 
able to grope his way along the street with a stick. The man 
who can do that safely and easily has been blind some time. 
One who has recently gone blind, or is temporarily blind, 
does not usually trust himself in the street with nothing but 
his stick and his sense of direction to guide him. He is more 
hkely to take the arm of another man, as did the Spartan 
Eurytus at Thermopylae,* who, like Dick in The Light that 
Failed, had himself led into the thick of the battle to perish. 

The true explanation of this passage in the Hellenica has, 
I think, been given by van Leeuwen in his notes on Aris- 
tophanes, Nub. 1006 and Acharn. 1034. His editions of the 
two plays appeared in 1898 and 1901 respectively, but the 
explanation to which I refer seems to have been overlooked 
by recent editors of the Hellenica. This fact, together with 
the circumstance that van Leeuwen brings in his view inci- 
dentally and does not argue it at length, seems to me to 
justify its introduction here. I will therefore reproduce from 
these two notes the substance of van Leeuwen's interpreta- 
tion, repeating the arguments used by him, and then give 
further evidence in support of his opinion. 

The reed, says van Leeuwen, was used by physicians as 
a cheap and convenient receptacle for drugs, especially in 
dispensing them to poor patients. The ophthalmia patient 
killed by Eteonicus was not a mutineer, but an unoffending cit- 
izen, and the reed that he carried was no token of conspiracy, 

1 Hdt. vii, 229. 
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but merely a cheap medicine-vial. The murder of this man 
was an act of cunning cruelty, intended to intimidate the 
guilty through the innocent. The conspirators themselves, 
van Leeuwen seems to think, may have had as their badge a 
garland or at least a sprig of small reed worn upon the head 
(cf. Nub. 1006), in which case, of course, the reed carried by 
the victim of Eteonicus must have been somewhat different 
in appearance; but Eteonicus' statement that the man was 
put to death "because he had the reed" {on rov KoXafiov elxe) 
would have been none the less effective. For proof of the use 
of reeds as receptacles, van Leeuwen contents himself with 
three passages. One of these is Ar. Acharn. 1034, where the 
farmer begs Dicaeopolis to pour a drop of peace into a little 
reed. The humor of the request is somewhat heightened 
by thus representing the peace as a precious medicine. The 
other two bits of evidence are concerned not with KoXa/io'; 
but with another light, hollow plant, the vapdrj^, or fennel. 
Van Leeuwen reminds us that Prometheus concealed the 
divin£ spark in a hollow vdp6r)^ (Hes. Theog. 567, Op. 52), 
and that Alexander the Great kept his famous copy of 
Homer in a sumptuous artificial case called by the same 
name (Plut. Alex. 8 ; Strab. xiii, p. 594). 

I have expressed in a previous paragraph my dissent from 
the suggestion of van Leeuwen that the badge of the con- 
spirators at Chios was a wreath of small reeds. For the 
rest, the interpretation of the KoKafx.o'^ in Hellen. ii, i, 3 as 
a medicine-tube has two considerable advantages. One is 
that we can now recognize the apparently irrelevant matter 
about the eye trouble and the visit to the doctor as a simple 
and natural reason for the fact that the man had a reed. 
The other is that we now understand why the commander's 
high-handed action had no dangerous consequences. Xeno- 
phon says expressly that Eteonicus' perplexity about the 
proper way to manage the situation arose from his recog- 
nition of the danger that would attend an open attempt to 
suppress the conspiracy (§2). He made preparations, it is 
true, for some harsh measure of repression. Yet had he 
slain a soldier, some trouble might have followed. Clear- 
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chus, as we remember in the Anabasis, got into difficulties 
over a mere flogging. In this case a strange coincidence 
enabled Eteonicus to attain his end by the sacrifice of only 
a cheap civilian life. 

So much, then, may be said on general grounds in favor of 
van Leeuvven's view. Now as to the particular point about 
the use of reeds as receptacles, especially as vials — is it well 
enough attested to justify van Leeuwen in employing it to 
elucidate the passage in the Hellenica ? The answer to this 
question, it seemed to me, ought to be found in ancient med- 
ical works, and with that end in view I began an examination 
of some Greek and Roman medical writers to ascertain what 
use they made of hollow, reed-like plants. It soon became 
apparent, however, that it was a useless task to prosecute 
this search to a point approaching completeness, because the 
amount and the character of the evidence tended to obscure 
the issue. To illustrate, it is enough to cite briefly some of 
the manifold uses of the reed in ancient medicine and sur- 
gery. Practically all parts of certain reeds (KaXanoi) were 
used as drugs — root, bark, and leaves.^ Splints of vdpdr}^ 
and doubtless also of Kd\afio<;, were used in treating broken 
hmbs.^ A section of reed served as a blow-tube for applying 
medicinal powders to diseased parts,* as a cannula for irri- 
gating with a liquid medication,* or as a speculum through 
which to introduce a cautery.^ A split reed served as a sort 
of combined guard and forceps to be used in removing arrow- 
points from wounds.® So convenient a natural product as 
the reed could not fail to find numerous applications in early 
surgery. But the very number and variety of these uses 
prove that the word KciXafio'i alone, without explanatory con- 

1 Galen, Tepl avvd. (papfi. t&v Kari xiTrous, i, pp. 89, 90, 92, 98 of the Aldine 
edition, vol. II. Owing to a peculiarity of the library facilities at my command, I am 
obliged to cite from an edition that is a rare treasure to the bibliophile, but almost 
useless for purposes of reference. 

2 Hippocr. in Kiihn, pp. 58, 75, 98, and passim in the treatise on fractures; 
Paul. Aegin. vi, pp. 416, 418 Brian ; Cato, Ji. A'. 160; Colum. vii, 5, 18. 

^ Cels. V, 28, 12 (p. 215, Daremb.) ; Cass. Fel. 30 f. 

* Veget. Ars Veter. iii, 58, 4. 

5 Hippocr. Ill Kiihn, p. 345; Cels. vii, 1 1. " Cils. vii, 5, 2. 
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text, was not likely to be employed by technical writers in 
the sense of vial. Furthermore, as the art of drug-compound- 
ing became more complex, physicians began to attach some 
importance to the material of the vessels in which drugs were 
to be kept. We find directions for the use of boxes or flasks 
of earthenware, bronze, lead, leather, and of various woods. ^ 
Still another hindrance to the specializing of KaXafio<; in this 
sense by scientific writers is the fact that from early times the 
word was specialized in another meaning, namely, pen. 

This search among the medical writers seems, therefore, to 
be at fault so far as concerns the particular question in which 
we are interested. Nevertheless, van Leeuwen's explanation 
of KoXafjM^ in our passage from the Hellenica remains tenable, 
and is, I believe, the only correct one. Seemingly without 
making a special investigation, he has divined the exact truth 
— namely, that the hollow KaXa\i,o<i and vdpOrj^, being from 
primitive times just such natural receptacles as would 
commend themselves to human needs, continued to be used 
along with better artificial vessels whenever expense was a 
consideration, or a receptacle had to be hastily improvised. 
There is evidence enough to prove this contention, but not 
much of it comes from medical writers. Taking KaXafj-o^ and 
Ka\a/Mia-KO<; first, there is the following testimony, besides the 
important passage in Acharnians 1034, which has already 
been mentioned. The scholium on that verse reads thus : 
Tov KoXafiiCTKOV • TOV')(aXKOvv rj apyvpovv, o'tov; e^^^ovaiv ollaTpoi. 
Evidently the scholiast knew that metal tubes called icaXa- 
fjLiaKOL were used as vials, and we have here, moreover, an 
example of the retention of the original name " little reed," 
after the material has changed. See also, in connection with 
this passage, Pollux, x, 168. A passage in the Geoponica (xx, 
24, p. 1257) names a KoXap.iaKO'i as a temporary receptacle 
for use in preparing a certain mixture. Important also is a 
paragraph in Theophrastus (//?>/. Plant, ix, 16, 2, whence Plin. 
N. H. XXV, 93), where the author tells us that the gatherers 
of dittany in Crete, where the plant grew best, used to keep 
the packages enclosed kv vdpdrjKi rj Ka\dfiq> in order to pre- 

1 Galen, irepl <tvv0. (papfi. twv Kari, riirovs, i, pp. 90, 92 Aldine ed., vol. II. 
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serve the pungent but volatile essence of the plant. Nobody 
can doubt that some of these dittany reeds found their way 
into the physicians' ofifices just as the Cretan collectors put 
them up ; and it is also likely that the herb was now and then 
dispensed to patients in the original receptacles. A homely 
use of the reed in conveying food to hived bees may be found 
in Virgil {Georg. iv, 265) and Columella (ix, 13, 7), and pass- 
ing notice may be taken of a passage in which Dio Cassius 
tells of letters being concealed in fowlers' reeds (Ixv, 18, 2). 

Turning now to the vdpdt]^, we must notice some evidence 
for the use of the natural fennel-stalk as a receptacle. Be- 
sides the Promethean vdpdrj^, with all that the legend implies 
about the primitive use of the plant, there is the Cretan use 
of the plant for storing dittany ; and we learn from Aristotle 
(Prodi, p. 923b, 24-29) and Theophrastus (Cans. Plant, v, 6, 4) 
that joints of vdpOr]^, doubtless the largest obtainable, were 
employed to shade and protect growing cucumbers. But the 
name vdpdt]^ was transferred, probably from the fourth cen- 
tury on, to artificial receptacles. The vapd-q^ in which Alex- 
ander the Great kept his Homer was, according to Pliny's 
account of it {N. H. vii, 108), a splendid case adorned with 
gold and jewels in which Darius, to whom it had belonged, 
had kept perfumes. Lucian {adv. Indoct. 29) ridicules the 
ivory vdp0r]K€V affected by pretentious physicians. Hemster- 
huys rightly translates " medicamentorum capsulae." Cicero 
{de Fin. ii, 7, 22) uses the word narthecium for a medicine- 
case, and such a case was among the apophoreta mentioned 
by Martial (xiv, 78). So well known was this use that at 
least one Greek physician, Heras, availed himself of the word 
vdp6r)^ as title for a book on pharmacy, which is several times 
cited by Galen. ^ 

Enough evidence has been produced, I think, to show that 
the use of either the reed or the fennel-stalk as a rough irv^i^ 
or medicine-box would be intelligible to any Greek from the 
fifth century down, and to both Greeks and Romans until the 

1 ircpl (TVV0. (papfi. tC>v Karb. y4vq, i, p. 5 verso In Aldine ed., vol. 11; Kara 
riirovi, i, p. 90 verso. Other such titles are cited in Stephanus, Thes. s.v. vap9i\Kiov, 
but I have not been able to verify the references. 
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end of antiquity. Let us now examine three passages that 
deserve separate consideration. 

The first of these is the account of Demosthenes' death 
which Plutarch gives on the authority of Ariston ( Vit. Dent. 
29-30). Recognizing that death was inevitable, Demosthenes 
had asked and received permission to write down some in- 
structions for his friends. He was seen to bite the end of 
his pen as if in thought. Presently he covered his face and 
dropped his head ; and soon there could be no doubt that he 
was dying from the effects of a powerful poison. He had 
sucked the poison from his reed-pen (/caXa/ito?). The inci- 
dent becomes more intelligible when we remember that the 
KciXa/xo^ was probably the original receptacle in which De- 
mosthenes had procured the drug. In order to give the 
poison-reed the appearance of a harmless pen it was only 
necessary to trim and sharpen one end of it. 

The second passage is from the bitter invective which 
Demosthenes launches against the parents of his opponent 
in the speech On the Croivn, 129. The mother of Aes- 
chines, Demosthenes charges, had abandoned herself to open 
debauchery kv t^ KXeiaio) rrpK tm KaXa/MiTT/ i]pa>. Let us ren- 
der this tentatively " in the shed near the shrine of the reed- 
hero." By many editors, the majority probably, this sentence 
is interpreted with the aid of a passage of similarly abusive 
character in the speech On the False Embassy, 249, where 
Demosthenes says that Aeschines' father taught school near 
the shrine of the Hero Physician. The Hero Physician is 
known to us, of course, from other sources. Now, putting 
the two statements together, commentators have identified 
the Hero Ka\afiirr]<; with the Hero Physician. Photius has 
s.v. ^pax; the following: ■^pw? iarpo^, ov ne/j,vr)Tai Arjfioa-de'vr]'; 
iv TO) irepl tov a-Tecf>dvov. Unless, as has been suggested, 
Photius referred to the wrong oration, he thought that the 
two heroes were the same. But this identification, though it 
may possibly go back to ancient times, is very far from cer- 
tain, and with our present knowledge it seems impossible 
either to prove or to disprove it. This uncertainty must viti- 
ate all explanations of the vexed passage which accept the 
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identification as a working hypothesis. And yet, as we shall 
see, all other interpretations are open to serious objections. 
It seems worth while, therefore, to consider this question : if 
the ■^joto? larpo^ and the KoKafivrri'; TJpa><; are the same, what 
does KaXa/xiTt)'; mean ? 

Liddell and Scott define it as "hero of the probe," a con- 
temptuous epithet for a surgeon. But KdXaiJ.o<; is very scant- 
ily attested in the sense of probe. I know of no example 
but that cited by Liddell and Scott from Theophanes Nonnus, 
a Byzantine physician of the tenth century (i, p. 160, ed. Ber- 
nard).i The regular word for probe is fjirjXri? Other author- 
ities make KaXa/ji,iTrj<; "the man of splints," referring to a use 
of the reed which is supported by somewhat better evidence 
(so G. H. Schaefer). But surgical terminology seems to have 
chosen for this meaning words derived from vapOrj^ rather 
than from KdXa/j,o<; — vdpO-q^, vapdrjKiov, a splint, vap6r]ici^€iv, 
to provide with a splint.^ It seems to me as easy to derive 
the epithet icaXaiJ,iTr]<; from icdXaixo<; in its sense of medicine- 
tube, in which case our KaXafiirrji; r]p(o<; is a canonized Dr. 
Pillbox — a sort of St. Bolus. 

Other explanations have been offered, which do not seek 
in the word /caXaniTr)<; any meaning especially appropriate 
to a hero physician. Jacobs, Dissen, and Westermann hold 
that KaXap.iTTj'i ijpfo'i means the hero whose shrine is ev KaXd- 
/iof?; that is, in some marshy place. In support of this inter- 
pretation are cited Theocr. 28, 4 (a passage which does not 
help much), the account of the Samian Aphrodite ev K:aXdfj,oi<; 
in Athen. xiii, 572 f., and schol. Patm. on Demosthenes loc. 
cit., rjpay; ovtoi; 'A.6rjvri<n Tifid)f/.evo<i rjroi i^ eTravvp.ia'i ■^ airo 
KoXdficov irapaTre^VKOTcov {rep) iepa>. As for the use of a -t?;? 
formation to denote the locality of a cult, there is an analogy 

1 This reference, with several other remote ones, was kindly verified for me 
by Mr. Kendall K. Smith, of Harvard University. 

2 See, for example, Hippocr. i, 303 Kiihn, 11, 829, III, 356, and the long article 
in Stephanus s.z'. Cf. also Anth. Pal. xi, 126. 

•' In addition to the references given above, see schol. Ar. AcA. 11 76. Ka\a- 
fiovv, to provide with a splint, Galen, Trepi eiiroplaTUv, iii, p. 46 verso Aid. IV. 
KdXaixoi = splint I have not seen, but this application of the word is hardly to be 
denied. 
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in the epithet of Asclepius axoi.va,Ta<i ev t&j e\ei {C/G, i, 1444), 
and a local use is not unknown in the case of KaXanirt)'; itself ; 
cf. Plin. N. H. xxxii, 121 : rana quam Graeci calamiten vo- 
cant, quoniam inter harundines vivat, etc. Had we any 
other evidence for the existence of a "hero among the 
reeds " at Athens, this explanation would seem easiest ; fail- 
ing such evidence, it can hardly be said that this suggestion 
advances the problem toward solution. 

Usener {Gdtternamen, p. 258) explains KaKait,iTr)<i as " offen- 
bar Gott des Rohrichts." He probably agrees with Blass in 
expunging r)pa from the text of Demosthenes as an interpo- 
lation, and in treating KaXafj^vr-t) as a proper name (cf. Suidas, 
Ka\aixi-rr]'i- ovojxa Kvpiov). This course seems to me unwar- 
ranted in view of the testimony of the manuscripts and the 
ancient glosses. Similar is the attempt of Wachsmuth to 
explain fjpayi KaXafjLiTrj'i as " Heros der Fruchtbarkeit," from 
KaXd/xT], stalk of grain (AdA. d. sacks. Ges. d. Wiss. xviii, 
1899, p. 44). But to fit that meaning we should expect 
icdX.afjLalo<; rather than KaXafiiTrj';. 

Judeich, who accepts Wachsmuth's interpretation of koXu- 
liiTq<; (^Topogr. von Athen, p. 266), and rejects the identification 
of the Reed-Hero and the Hero Physician, keeps the two apart 
topographically, as well as in other respects. The shrine of 
the KaXafinrji he places near the Lenaion on the authority 
of Hesychius and the schoHa Patmensia, while for the Hero 
Physician he conjectures a location somewhere to the north 
of the Acropolis (p. 338). But as he offers no evidence 
in support of this conjecture, one does not feel compelled 
to accept his distinction between the two heroes as final. 

A different turn has been given to the discussion by those 
who, like Reiske and Goodwin, identify the Hero Physician 
with the Scythian Toxaris, of whom we have an account in 
Lucian's Scytha (1-2). The shade of Toxaris, says Lucian, 
had given directions through a dream about a means of rid- 
ding Athens of the plague. Thereafter he was worshipped 
as the feVo? laxjoo'?, and Lucian describes his monument, 
whereon was carved a Scythian, holding in his left hand the 
characteristic bow of his people, and in his right what 
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appeared to be a book {jSi^XCov ok ehoicei). Following this 
hint, Professor Goodwin explains Ka\a/iiTr)'i in the de Corona 
as "archer (bowman or rather arrowman\ deriving it from 
KdXa/j.o<;, arrow." (See his de Corona, ad lac. and Essay vi.) 
But there are grave objections to this view. In the first 
place, the cult of the Hero Physician has probably nothing to 
do with Toxaris ; see von Sybel in Hermes, xx, pp. 42-43. In 
the second place, it is not likely that KaXaiMiTq'; ever meant 
archer. It would be strange to find an archer characterized 
by his arrows rather than by his bow. Besides, although the 
arrows described by ancient authors were often, perhaps usu- 
ally, made of reeds, I have been unable to find in the litera- 
ture of the classical period an example of the use of KaXa/xo^ 
alone for oIctto^, ro^ev^a, arrow. This synecdoche has been 
made familiar to us by some well-known examples in the 
Roman poets of karnndo and calamns for sagittal We might 
naturally expect to find it among the Greeks also, but after a 
careful search I doubt whether a certain case occurs in Greek 
literature. Iliad xi, 584 does not help matters, for although 
^ova^ is a fair equivalent for KciXafio^, it does not mean arrow, 
but the shaft of an arrow in that passage. Theophr. I/tsi. 
Plant, iv, II, II, which Liddell and Scott cite as a case in point, 
only shows that certain kinds of reed were good to make 
arrows from, not that /caXo/tto? was used to mean arrow. It 
seems easier, on the whole, to revert to the old theory that 
KaXafiCrr)^ contains some allusion to a special office of the hero, 
connected with the use of the reed. " Pen-Hero " is hardly to 
be thought of, as most heroes were made at a time when the 
use of the pen was little known and little valued, so the 
explanation from «:aXa/Lto? in its sense of medicine-tube lies as 
near as any other. It is impossible, however, to affirm any- 
thing with certainty in a matter so obscure. 

Finally, I would offer a cautious criticism regarding Lu- 
cian's Toxaris. Certain scholars have sought to identify the 
monument to Toxaris, which Lucian describes, with a piece of 
sculpture found near the Dipylon Gate, where Lucian places 

1 Compare the following, all of which are given by Lewis and Short : Verg. 
Aen. iv, 73, vii, 499; Ov. Met. v, 384; Juv. xiii, 80. 
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the monument seen by him. So von Sybel in Hermes, xx, 
and Professor Goodwin in his de Corona, Essay vi. There 
are manifest difficulties, which are in part recognized by the 
supporters of this identification. For example, the figure 
discovered represents a kneeling Scythian, sculptured in the 
round (illustrations in Goodwin, p. 341). The left hand once 
held a bow, the right reaches towards and almost touches a 
flat quiver which rests on the left hip. Now Lucian says 
nothing about a kneeling posture, speaks not of a detached 
figure, but of a arrfK-q, and says that the Scythian on the 
aTrfK.7) had in the right hand what seemed to be a book 
(^i^Xiov o)? iSoKei). The difficulty about the arijXr] may be 
overcome, after a fashion, by assuming that Lucian used the 
word loosely ; and since he tells us that the a-r-qKr) was pros- 
trate on the ground, it has been supposed that he took the 
front of the half-buried sculpture in the round for a high 
relief. On the same assumption, the ^i^Xiov of Lucian is 
thought to represent an imperfect view of the front edge of 
the quiver. But a greater difficulty lies in the verb that 
Lucian uses in describing the sculpture — eirl tji arijXrj S/ci/^j;? 
avr]p iyKeKoXaTTTo. I do not believe that the verb ijKoXdTrTa 
is used of sculptural work in the round, or even in high relief ; 
and certainly no possible view of the kneeling Scythian of the 
Dipylon excavations could have made it appear like a low 
relief. iyKoXdirTO) is most commonly employed in describing 
the incising of inscriptions ; see in addition to the examples in 
Stephanus and Liddell and Scott, Herwerden's Lexicon Siip- 
pletorium, s.v. iyKoXayjri^. The language of Lucian certainly 
points to a low, flat relief, perhaps not standing above the 
common level of the slab, and relieved only against a slightly 
depressed background.^ 

Von Sybel rightly emphasizes the possibility that Lucian 
may have invented the whole story of Toxaris and his wor- 
ship, for which he is our sole authority. The question is 
and must remain a difficult one. Those who are disposed to 
believe in an actual cult of Toxaris will hardly accept a story 

1 Here I agree with Salinas (Jfev. Arch, ix, 1864, p. 365), who does not, 
however, note the bearing of the word ^yKeKbXawTO upon the question. 
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which makes his healing powers manifest themselves for the 
first time on a definite historical occasion, but will rather 
assume that from the beginning he was a physician in popu- 
lar belief. Consequently they will pay little heed to von 
Sybel's contention that the object which Lucian calls a book 
could not possibly have been a sign of the physician's art, 
since Toxaris was not worshipped as a healer until long after 
his death, while the monument was erected directly thereafter 
(^Hermes, xx, p. 49). A monument connected from an uncer- 
tain past time with the name of a hero who was endowed by 
popular superstition with healing powers, would be likely to 
show some sign of the hero's office. The book-like object, 
which, because of the uncertainty of Lucian's language, has 
done more than anything else to support the erroneous iden- 
tification of the Dipylon figure, may, in the opinion of these 
conservative readers, have been really a book-roll, since such 
rolls occur often as attributes of Asclepius (Roscher, Lex. der 
Myth. I, I, col. 628). Or else, to offer a new suggestion, it 
may have been a small vapBrj^, or medicine-case. We need 
no better proof of the general resemblance of the physician's 
vdpdrj^ to a scrinium for books than the story of Alexander's 
vdpOrj^, which had served as a perfume-box before it became 
a repository for Homer ; and a small vdpdr)^ might well be 
taken for a tight roll of manuscript. It is possible, though 
the evidence is of the slightest, that medicine-boxes were 
seen in ancient works of art as attributes of the god of heal- 
ing (Albericus, 20, in Roscher, loc. cit.). On the other hand, 
if we reject the whole story of Toxaris as a fabrication — as 
we have good reason to do • — and confine ourselves to the 
monument which Lucian saw, as the only available residuum 
of truth, I should still maintain that that monument was a 
simple, flat ctt^Xt;, a very different object from the kneeling 
archer that has been preserved to us. 



